Darling

he "invited comparison with Moritz Retzsch,
master of outline. He showed much of the
grace of that German artist and vigor of char-
acterization to which the other one does not
quite attain" (Weitenkampf, "Illustrated by
Darley,1' Intermtional Studio, March 1925, p.
49). In the same year he was commissioned
to illustrate Cooper's works for James G. Greg-
ory. The illustrations, reproduced on steel by
bank-note engravers, were also published as
The Cooper Vignettes (1862), in a large folio
volume of India proofs. After his marriage, in
1859, to Jane, daughter of Warren Colburn the
arithmetician, he established his home at Clay-
mont, Del. He drew regularly for Applctons'
and Harper's, continued his book illustrations,
made vignettes for bank-notes, and drawings
for large framing prints. Among these, "On
the March to the Sea/' engraved by A. H.
Ritchie, was perhaps the best known. In 1868,
after a visit to Europe, he published Sketches
Abroad With Pen and Pencil Other outstand-
ing work included illustrations of Longfellow,
notably Evangcline, Dickens, and Shakespeare,
the latter with Alonzo Chappell (1886). Per-
haps the most distinguished product of his later
years was the series, Compositions in Outline
from Hawthorne's Scarlet Letter (1879), which
he dedicated to Longfellow.

Prolific and versatile as he was, he appar-
ently did not permit the quantity of his pro-
duction to mar its quality. He was always a
good draftsman, and had a keen appreciation of
the picturesque and the dramatic. His genius
was essentially American; he was at his best in
the reflection of American humor, the charac-
terization of American types, the illustration
of American scenes. His work attracted favor-
able attention at the Paris Exhibition of 1867
and at the Centennial Exhibition in Philadel-
phia in 1876.

[The best recent criticisms of Darley are those by
Frank Weitenkampf, in American Graphic Art (191 a),
passim, and "Illustrated by Darley/' International
Studio, Mar. 1925, pp. 445-49- See also R. H. Stocl-
dard in Nat. Mag., Sept. 1856; H. T. Tuckerman,
Book of the Artists (1867), pp. 471-76; obituary in
Phil. Telegraph, repr. in Am. Architect and Building
News, Apr. 14, 1888; Appletois' Ann. Cyc., 1888; N.
Y. Times, N. Y. Tribune, and Evening Post (N. V.),
Mar. 28, 1888,]                                        E.R.D.

DARLING, FLORA ADAMS (July 25,1840-
Jan. 6, 1910), author, founder of patriotic or-
ganizations, descendant in the seventh genera-
tion of Henry Adams who settled in Braintree,
Mass., in 1636, was born in Lancaster, N. H.,
the daughter of Harvey and Nancy (Rowell)
Adams. Her father, to whom she was devoted,
was a Democrat and she shared his views of his-
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tory and politics, subjects in which she was in-
terested from childhood. On Mar. 12, 1860, she
was married to Col. Edward Irving1 Darling
twenty-two years older than herself, and went
with him to his Louisiana home just before the
outbreak of the Civil War. Throughout that
struggle her sympathies were divided between
North and South, and as a Yankee Protestant
her life was not altogether easy in a family of
Southern Catholics. Going to Kngland with her
husband in January 1861, she tried lo keep him
there when the Civil War began, I nit he hast-
ened home and joined the Confederate army.
Before the birth of her son in October i86j, she
returned to her father's Now Rnglaiul home,
intending to remain there until the war was
over, but her husband's serious illness from a
wound caused her to join him at Richmond in
February 1863, after much difficulty in secur-
ing permission to cross the linos, I ler husband,
wounded at Franklin, Tcnn., died Dee. -\ uS6^.
Under suspicion because she had taken the oath
of allegiance to the Confederacy, she was nr-
rested in New Orleans by Union officiate and
on her release found that her securities and
jewelry had been stolen from her trunks. This
loss occasioned a prolonged claim case before
Congress. Illnesses from malarial and typhoid
fever in the South injured her health, ami a re-
currence of malaria in 1876 resulted in the loss
of her hearing and the impairment of her sight
After the war, she was for a time employed in a
government department in Washington, where
most of her remaining life was passed

In September 1890, Mrs. Darling asked Mrs,
Mary S. Lockwood to join her in organizing
a patriotic society, which became the Daughters
of the American Revolution, formally founded
Oct. n, 1890. She was the second signer, was
elected vice-president in charge of the organi-
zation of chapters, and became editor of the
official organ, the Adams Magazine, Friction
shortly arose between her and the National
Board of the D. A. R- because she opposed
eligibility to membership through the maternal
side and because of her alleged refusal to recog-
nize the authority of the Board By a resolution
of the Board, July i, 1891, she was removed from
office and on Aug. 7, 1891, she resigned her life
membership and severed all connection with
the organization. The Darling Chapter of New
York, named for her, also withdrew and became
the parent of the Daughters of the Revolution,
founded by Mrs. .Darling Aug. 380, 1891, on the
basis of lineal descent only. On Jan* 8,1892, she
founded the Daughters of the United States of
the War of 1812, of which she became the first
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